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THE INDIAN NABOB: 
OR, A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
‘BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FRANK LAYTON,” RTC. 
Ir is not necessary to explain by what means the 
outlines of the following narrative reached the 
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FAMILY MYSTERY. 


hands of the present writer: itis enough that it is 
now, for the first time, presented to our readers as 
a tolerably faithful transcript of events presumed 
to have taken place “a hundred years ago,” in 
that part of our widely extended empire which is 
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now attracting so much anxious solicitude, as the | for the nabob to brag ef his farming;” but what 


scene of a conflict more woful and momentous than | 
the present age, or perhaps any preceding age in | 
the history of our country, has ever witnessed. 
From internal evidence it may be inferred that 
‘the original memoirs were composed m the closing 
years of the last century; and certain circum- 
stances lead us to picture the writer as a gentle- 
man in the decline of life, and in tolerably good 
health, amusing himself in the small but well-fur- 
nished library of his ancestral home, by retracing 
in memory, and recording on paper, transactions 
in which, some forty or fifty years before, he had 
been an impassioned and deeply interested actor. 
We may fancy that some of the dreams of his 
early life have been fulfilled ; and, looking around, 
we should expect to behold indications of worldly 
affluence, in the superior culture of his small 
domain. We should naturally look for the “ park- 
like meadow, once studded with noble wide-spread- 
ing oaks and towering elms,” but no longer in the 
state of neglect in which he describes it, with 
“raged broken hedges, and in places trodden into 
quagmire by the poor solitary cow,” which supplied 
the impoverished family with half its sustenance, 
and which died at last, in that hard winter of 
seventeen hundred and forty odd, from exposure 
and want of food. All this is changed, and we 
now think we have before us, even as, many years 
ago, our own bodily eyes beheld it, the beautiful 
green sward of an extensive kawn, drained and 
levelled with the most exact and scrupulous care, 
kept closely mown and swept and rolled, and every 
unsightly weed removed. We see the well-trim- 


med hedges of whitethorn and helly mtbermixed, 
so thick and close as to form an impenetrable 
barrier against almost the smallest of quadrupedal 
intruders, and en efivctual screen frem curious 


and inquisitive glances. For the od bachelor 
“nabob’’—though he is hospitable, benevolent, 
and courteous to all, especially to his poorer neigh- 
bours and tenants—is jealous of the right and 
privilege which make an Englishman’s home his 
castle; and he has lived long enough in the 
Eastern world to have insemsibry contracted some 
few habits of seclusion amd privacy rather anta- 
gonistic to certain other supposed rights and privi- 
leges which his countrymen are fond of exercising, 
and which lead them to pry into the affairs and 
daily eustoms of their neighbours. 

The nabob’s little farm, too, is 2 model of 
neatness and good bhnsbandry. If you have the 
happiness to be his guest, he will accompany you 
over the length and breadth of it m a morning’s 
stroll. You must accommodate your pace to his, 
however; for, though he can be a brisk walker if 
he chooses, be does not choose that you should 
hastily survey his agricultural improvements. So 
he pauses in his walk to favour you with a disqni- 
sition on turnip-growing and pasture land, subsoil 
ploughs and draining tiles, and a favourite method 
of irrigation, borrowed, as he may tell you, from 
the far distant East. 

Neighbouring farmers, of course, sneer at our 
enthusiastic friend, and langh at his “ maggots,” 
as they term his various experiments. “1t is all 
very well,” they say, “for the nabob”—they 
insist on giving him this title, though he dis- 





claims it with some warmth—‘ It is all very well | 


does he know about farming, they should like to he 
told. He had better have stuek to his soldiering out 
in India, than come home to teach them how to 
hedge and ditch and drain, and all the rest of it, 
Turnips! yes, to be sure, the nabob grows turnips 
big enough; but how much does every turnip 
cost? Tell them that. Why, yes, if the nabob 
likes to make chuckey-stones of his money (how 
did he come by it?) it is nothing to them, cer- 
tainly ; only they have not got any to throw away 
“a-magotting.” Not but what the nabob is a 
good neighbour, and a good man; they have 
nothing to say against him; only if he wouldn't 
be so knowing. 

Our friend smiles, we may safely imagine, when 
rumours of these grumblings reach his ears, and 
offers to produce the ledger account of his farm— 
for he is a clever financier; but the challenge is 
never accepted. 

But it is in his gardens and conservatories, his 
greenhouses and his hothouses, that we should 
expect to find our Anglo-Indian, or Indo-Anglian, 
in his great glory. We shall not he disappointed. 
His gardens are “ perfect models of that graceful 
style which, owing all its beauties to the skill of 
the artist, yet appears to be the production of 
untutored nature.” He has the finest wall-fruit 
in the county, and his graperies, melon-pits, and 
pineries are the admiration of the neighbour- 
hood. He speaks slightly of them, however, as 
one who looks upon them as childish fancies ; and 
he dispenses in gifts what has been raised at large 
eost, reserving for his own table only a scanty 
supply of these delicacies, while he feelingly laments 
that he has lost the taste for home-grown fruits 
since he quenched his burning thirst on the de- 
lieious and never-to-be-forgotten mango of the 
Hast. Furthermore, he has takem the utmost 
pains to possess himself of the seeds @f plamts and 
herbs which he had admired in their mative soil of 
India, and which he believes are not too delicate 
to be reared and brought to perfection in England. 
We may easily suppose that failures are frequent ; 
but our ardent friend attributes these to the igno- 
rance and stupid prejudices of his gardener, rather 
than to varieties and differences in seil and cli- 
mate; and every season, ships img from 
India bring him consignments of plants amd seeds 
for renewed experiments. 

In his own person, however, our friend the 
nabob is sufficiently sensible of the change of 
climate. The prime of his life having been spent 
under the burmme sun of India, he shivers at the 
approach of winter, and has taken extraordinary 
pains to wand off its fierce attacks. Young and 
vigorous plantations shelter his mansion from the 
keen and enttime east and north winds; his en- 
trance hall has double doors; so has his Wbrary ; 
and every window is made to fit into its frame 
with scrupulous nicety. 

For all this, however, and notwithstanding his 
sensitiveness, our friend is fond of exercise; and 
in the severest weather he walks or rides daily, 
wrapped up in treble-milled broad-cloth, and de- 
fended by stout waterproof leather. His rides are 
accomplished on a small pony—his whole and sole 
stud; and he is accompanied by a noble dog of 
the Newfoundland breed, nearly as large as the 
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steed itself, and between which and its master | 
is evidently a good understanding and powerful | 
attachment. It may well be so; for, as our friend | 
will tell us, the faithful and intelligent brute once | 
saved his life, as he attempted to ford a swollen 
river soon after his return from the East. 

Though a bachelor—the reason for which will 
partly appear in his personal narrative—our noble 
“nabob at home” does not affect the solitary lite 
of a hermit. Evidently, he has friends who claim 
and receive his hospitality. At certain seasons of 
the year his guest-chambers are furnished with 
guests; and at all times he is accessible to a more 
numerous bead-roll of acquaintance, whom his 
courtesy attracts to his hearth and home, some- 
times, we fear, to the diminution of his own 
comfort. But he does not complain ; or, rather, 
he looks upon those incursions on his privacy as 
some of the inconveniences of his social position, 
and balances them with the benefits that: position 
enables him to confer on his kind. 

And with regard to these benefits, we are pretty 
sure—though our friend is one of those whose 
benevolence is as unostentatious as their piety, 
and who take care not to let the left hand know 
what the right hand doeth—we say we are pretty 
sure that they are widely extended and substantial. 
During his lengthened career in India, he was not 
unmindful of his less prosperous relatives in Eng- 
land; and when he returned, doubtless one of his 
first cares was to search out objects on whom he 
might naturally lavish the strong pent-up affections 
of his heart. Alas! he found even greater changes 
and disappointments than he had anticipated. 
His researches were at length rewarded by the 
ciseovery of his widowed sister—the little Lucy 
of the early part of his narrative, and who, because 
she had been guilty of a mésalliance, had been, 
many years before, discarded by her own flesh 
and blood—by pride in poverty. 

Now, with regard to this “little Lucy,” our 
friend, long before attaining the equivocal and by 
him repudiated dignity of a “nabob,” and while 
only a struggling though rising adventurer in 
India, had made many persevering inquiries of 
his correspondents at home. For a time, these 
inquiries were answered satisfactorily, and Lucy, 
in common with brothers John and Fred, and 
sister Laura, had shared in her Indian brother’s 
tokens of remembrance. Then correspondence 
slackened, for a time broke off, and when again 
renewed, Lucy’s name was dropped. 

“You tell me nothing of Lucy,” wrote our 
friend, in his next despatch to England. 

The next letter from home contained a post- 
seript :—* You ask about Lucy. Don’t mention 
her name again: she is lost to us—as bad as 
dead.” 

“Poor dear Lucy!” sighed our simple-minded, 
literal Anglo-Indian when he read this postscript, 
(and herein peeped out that trait in his character 
which gave him the cognomen to which he refers 
in the following memoirs): “ Poor Lucy! the 
youngest of us all, and the earliest removed! No 
wonder, if she were so near death when they wrote, 
that they shrink from the thought of my writing 
of her and to her as though she were living. Let 
me respect their grief!” 





So Lucy was mourned as dead, and her name 


was never again mentioned until some months 
after his return to England; and then, one day, 
something like the following scrap of dialogue 
passed :— 

WNabob. And my poor sister Luey. 

Nabob’s nephew (son of Fred, who married an 
heiress, became a mighty hunter and sportsman, 
spent half his wife's fortune in less than five 
years, and died of congestion of the lungs, brought 
on by exposure to cold and wet while snipe-shoot- 
ing; young Fred himself—his futher’s only son— 
being also a mighty hunter and sportsman, and 
nothing else worth mentioning ; and who had run 
up to London, where the nabob was then lodging, 
“just for a svree,’ as he said; and, as he also 
said—though not to the nabob himself—* to see 
if he could draw anything out of the old fel- 
low’). Al, poor aunt Lucy: just so. 

Nabob. by the way, Mr. Frederick, I never 

eard the particulars of poor dear Lucy’s death. 

Nephew (in extreme astonishment, and with a 
broad grin). Death! Aunt Lucy’s death! Hoicks! 
hoicks! That’s a good’un, uncle. Beg pardon; 
but J never heard of aunt Lucy’s what-you-may- 
call-it. 

Nabob (with dignity, and much hurt, not to say 
highly offended). I cannot conceive, Mr. Fred- 
erick, what there can be in the remembrance of 
such an event to create such merriment. It is 
very mistimed, surely: and I beg you will at least 
respect my feelings. Your aunt Lucy was 

Nephew (somewhat abashed). I beg pardon, I 
am sure, my dear uncle; but really I couldn’t 
help it; it took me all by surprise. Aunt Lucy 
dead! Why, uncle, this is the first J ever heard 
of it. The last time I knew anything about her, 
she was alive and as well as you and I are at this 
present moment. 

Nabob (bewildered). I do not understand this, 
Frederick. But perhaps you refer to : pray, 
how long since is it—the time, I mean, you are 
speaking of, as the last you knew about your aunt 
Lucy ? 

Nephew (puzzling, and running his fingers 
through his wiry hair). Let’s see. Aw! May 
be four or five years, sir. 

Nuaboh (more surprised than ever, and much 
agitated). Four or five years! four or five! 
Why, it is fifteen years ago—fifteen! nearer twen- 
ty, that your own father wrote me word that she 
was just on the point of aying. 

Nephew (with inimitable and genuine astonish- 
ment). Is it possible ? 

Nabob. Yes, and led me to infer that my poor 
sister’s daily anticipated death was so great a 
shock to the whole family, that they could not 
bear that her name should be mentioned. 

Nephew (notes of admiration again). 
pos lb 

Nabob. 


Im- 


And as I never heard of poor Lucy’s 
recovery . 
Nephew (briskly, and with an air of sudden 


enligitenment). How long ago, sir, did you say, 
since you had that letter from my father P 

Nabob. Doubtless seventeen years ago, per- 
haps eighteen. Let me see: it was—ah! it was 
when I was just starting for Benares with ——. 
Yes, it must have been in seventeen hundred and 
(blank blank.) 
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Nephew. Ihave it, uncle. Why, that was the ; 


year aunt Lucy was married in. 

Nabob (impatiently). Married! I never heard 
a word of that. It is all mystery to me, Mr. 
Frederick. 

Nephew (rationally). 
all, uncle. 
beauty, and it was naturally expected she would 
do the best she could in the matrimonial line, for 
the honour of the family and all that sort of thing ; 
and uncle John took her to his house to introduce 
her, and so on, and give her a good chance; and 
it was a handsome thing of uncle John, because, 
you know, it was more than he could do to make 
both ends meet. Not but what father gave a 
lift too, and rigged aunt Lucy out handsomely ; 
but 

Nabob (rising, and walking briskly to and fio 
in theroom). Well, well, well. 

Nephew (taking the hint). Well, sir, the long 
and short of it was, that aunt Lucy fell in love 
where she had not ought to, and married uncle’s 
curate. 

Nabob (sharply). Well, and what objection 
could be made to that? My brother was a clergy- 
man himself. 

Nephew. Very true, sir: but a curate—only 
think! He wasn’t a man of any family, either ; 
and he was as poor as a church mouse. 

Nabob (thoughtfully). Oh, I see; and so you 
were all offended with poor Lucy for not making 
her fortune—and yours. And (sarcastically) pray 
what sort of a person was this curate, who was not 
a man of any fumily ? ‘ 

Nephew. As poor as a rat, uncle. 

Nabob. You told me so before. 
was his character ? 

Nephew. I never heard anything against that, 
sir: but you see I was only a boy at that time; 
and as father and uncle John and aunt Laura set 
themselves against aunt Lucy, it was not to be 
expected. 

Nabob (concluding the sentence). 
should be wiser than your elders. 


I think I can explain it 


I ask, what 


That you 
I don’t blame 
you, Mr. Frederick; and I won’t blame your 


father for putting me off with——um. But I 
expect you now to tell me, without equivocation, 
all that you know about my poor sister, and where 
she is to be found. 

It was not much that Mr. Frederick could 
tell; for peor Lucy had disappeared soon after 
her marriage, and, glad perhaps to escape the 
reproaches and persecutions of her indignant 
relations, had remained in obscurity. Many 
years had elapsed, therefore, since she was last 
heard of. But, to do young Fred justice, he no 
sooner understood that his uncle’s mind was set 
on finding “poor sister Lucy,” than he threw 
himself into the pursuit with such ardour as to 
remove some of the unfavourable impressions he 
had made on the nabob’s mind. After many 
vexatious disappointments, success crowned their 
united efforts. Poor Lucy was diseovered in a 
small town in a remote part of the country—a 
widow, struggling for bread in a cheap day school, 
with three children to share her petty earnings. 

The first meeting between brother and sister 
was very affecting, and we shall not attempt to 
describe it. When the first painful emotions were 


You see, aunt Lucy was a sort of | 





over, and the nabob gently reproached his restored 
sister for her long silence, she made answer that 
she believed he had been informed of the marriage 
which had given such offence to her friends at 
home; and that, as he had never, since then, 
written to her, she supposed that he also had cast 
her off. 

Happier days now began to shine upon the 
widowed Lucy. The nabob at once relieved her 
of the burden of want, and, a few months after- 
wards, when he had completed the purchase of his 
ancestral home, promoted her to the head of his 
establishment. The children he placed at school, 
but his house was their home; and the Archie, to 
whom the following memoirs appear to have been 
addressed, was Lucy’s only son. 

When the education of the girls was sufficiently 
advanced, they resided with their mother and 
uncle ; Archie was sent to college to prepare for a 
cadetship in the East India Company’s service ; 
and from the terms in which he is addressed by 
his uncle, we may presume that the young man 
had won, to a remarkable degree, on the nabob’s 
affections. We have taken the liberty, however, 
in preparing the ensuing pages, to divest them as 
much as possible of the character of epistles ; and 
have consequently omitted many of these passing 
marks of private regard, which, though highly 
gratifying to the person originally addressed, 
would be of little moment to the general reader. 

Having enlarged more fully than we intended 
on the domestic relations of our friend the nabob, 
we must pass over the inferior members of his 
moderate establishment, merely premising that he 
dispenses with butler, man-cook, and valet—his 
only in-door man-servant being a middle-aged 
groom, who fills up most of his vacant time in 
assisting the gardener, and who passes the winter 
evenings in recounting to his fellow servants in 
the hall marvellous tales about “ Ingee,” of which 
he seems to have an inexhaustible store at com- 
mand. For Bob, as he is generally called, is a 
pensioner of “ ‘The Company,” having served in 
the Indian- army ; and having been the faithful 
follower of the nabob in some of his later adven- 
tures, in one of which also he was severely wounded, 
he accompanied his master to England, and serves 
him in a more peaceable capacity than formerly. 

To complete our sketch we must, for a moment 
or two, refer to the religion and politics of our 
hero. With regard to the first, we have spoken 
of his piety as unostentatious. We may add, that 
it is scripturally founded, sincere, and earnest. 
The perils through which he passed in the earlier 
part of his history wrought in him thoughtfulness, 
and the deliverances he experienced, thankfulness. 
Disappoiutments and sorrows led him gently but 
unresistedly to the true source of consolation ; 
but he will, hereafter, speak for himself on this 
matter. 

We have said that some of the dreams of his 
early life have been fulfilled. Some of them. He 
has wealth, ease, comfort: he has redeemed the 
home of his childhood and the estate of his ances- 
tors from the hands of strangers. He has alike 
the power and the disposition * to do good and to 
communicate.” ‘hus far have those dreams been 
fulfilled; but on all things mortal he finds in- 
scribed, by human experience, “ Vanity and vexation 
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long departed, the scar remains. 


to undervalue the blessings which Providence has 
placed within his reach, our friend is anxious to 
“use the world as not abusing it,” because “ the 
fashion of this world passeth away,” and because 
he knows that 


* They build too low, who build beneath the skies.” 


For the moderate fortune he has honourably ac- 
quired by long and arduous services, he considers 
himself the steward of his Master, and for the use 
or abuse of which he is accountable to him who 
gave him “ the power to get wealth.” 

In the matter of politics, the nabob is quiet and 
unassuming. He says that he has been so long 
absent from the land of his birth, and so great a 
stranger to its political history, that it would be 
equal presumption and folly in him now, in his 
old age, to mix himself up with either of the great 
parties which divide and convulse the legislature 
of his country. On one subject, however, our 
friend is warm and eloquent—namely, the British 
Empire in India, his long residence and observa- 
tion and experiences in that land giving him, 
he maintains, a right to form opinions on the 
matter. 

He will tell you, then, that notwithstanding 
mary imperfections and abuses, which he candidly 
acknowledges, the gradual subjection of India to 
British rule and government is one of the greatest 
blessings to that beautiful but distracted country ; 
and he will not admit that lust of dominion, and 
consequent usurpation, have led to this result. 
India, from time immemorial, he will tell you, has 
been the prey of conquerors, and the sport of the 
most detestable tyranny ; and that greatness and 
power were thrust upon a company of peaceful 
English merchants, who, so far from nourishing 
ambitious projects, were eveu alarmed at the 
heavy responsibilities into which, from time to 
time, and by a succession of unforeseen events, they 
were unwillingly drawn. He will tell you, further, 
that he believes that God has great events in store 
and merciful designs to be accomplished ; and that, 
in his providence, he has put India into the hands 
of a Christian people, to hold in trust for its future 
spiritual welfare. He will describe to you the 
enormous vices and crimes of its population, and 
the monstrous absurdities of their superstitions, 
and tell you that darkness covers the land and 
gross darkness the people—a darkness which only 
the light of divine truth can dispel; and he trusts 
that that light will soon dawn on the benighted 
natives and tribes of the eastern world. 

At the same time, he acknowledges with sorrow 
that England has fallen very far short of its 
obvious duties in relation to India ; that a lusting 
for wealth has, in some instances, over-ruled and 
over-ridden the dictates of justice; that godless 
men—miscalled Christians—have given occasion 
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of spirit ;” and by Divine injunction, “ Arise and | their charge, while they have too often discoun- 
depart, for this is not your rest, for it is polluted.” | tenanced with a high hand the weakest efforts of 
Moreover, his brightest day-dreams have vanished | the followers of Christ for the spread of the Gospel ; 
unrealized ; and though the pain of the wound has | and that, at best, they have, like Gallio, “ cared 


for none of these things.” These are grave 


Altogether, then, though not ascetically disposed | charges ; but our friend is prepared to substantiate 


them. 

The one public and political event of the day, 
since his return to his native land, which, more 
than any other, aroused the interest of the retired 
Anglo-Indian, was the impeachment and trial of 
a late Governor-General of India. He was present 
at the earlier proceedings of that trial; and 
throughout its wearisome length, his sympathies 
were drawn out towards and in favour of the 
object of this extraordinary prosecution. Not that 
our friend justified every act of Mr. Hastings, 
either in private life or in his high official capa- 
city ; but he esteemed it the basest ingratitude, 
that one who had saved the empire’s richest pro- 
vinces, and added, in so large a measure, to its 
glory and honour, should meet with so unworthy 
a return. 

Truth to tell, there were points of resemblance 
between the dishonoured governor and himself, 
which disposed our friend to sympathize with his 
former superior in the unworthy treatment (to use 
his own words) to which he was exposed. These 
points of resemblance will hereafter appear. 

We have only to add to this slight and general 
sketch of the writer of the following narrative, 
that he lived to a good old age; that, mean- 
while, he gradually released himself from some 
few foibles in his character, from which the 
wisest and best of mankind are not altogether 
exempt; that his end was eminently peaceful ; 
that he left no greater amount of wealth behind 
him than sufficed for a moderate provision for his 
adopted children and their widowed mother, 
together with a few smaller legacies to his other 
relatives; but that it was not known, until his 
anonymous gifts and contributions ended with his 
life, how far and widely the streams of his 
generous benevolence had been wont to flow. 

Having thus introduced our hero, we shall 
leave him, in undisputed possession of his own 
ground, to narrate the adventures through which 
he passed, and the scenes of which he was a witness, 
A Hunprep Years Aco. 


STOLEN SECRETS. 


Contrastiné the manufacturing arts of our own 
days with those of times gone by, one of the most 
prominent things which strike a reflective mind 
is the diminution of secret processes. For the 
most part, a manufacturer tries to hold his mono- 
poly now, by the force of capital, which gives 
him a mercantile advantage over his neighbours ; 
by carefully selecting his skilled artisans ; and by 
making himself acquainted with the latest disco- 
veries of science bearing upon his manufacture. 
There are very few secret manufactures now, in 


to the heathen to blaspheme the holy name and | the old and, I would add, objectionable sense of 
the benevolent religion of the Saviour of the world; | the term “secret.” There is no desecration of 
that rulers and governors have pandered to | the name of God by putting artisans on their oath 
the sins and superstitions of the people under | not to reveal what they know—a practice common 
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enough even so late as the end of the last and the 
beginning of the present century. 
The reader must not imagine that desire of 


gain was the sole object, on all occasions, of carry- | 
On the con- | 
trary, the royal manufactories of porcelain in | 
Europe were long carried on in a spirit of exclu- | 
siveness to which the annals of ianufacturing | 
industry amongst private individuals can hardly | 
His Majesty of Saxony | 
Not content with | 
imposing an oath of secrecy on all employed in | 


ing on a manufactory in secrecy. 


furnish a counterpart. 
was especially circumspect. 


his workshops, he would not even abate an iota of 
his kingly suspicion in favour ofa brother monarch. 


Neither king nor king’s delegate might enter | 


within the tabooed walls of Meissen, the seat of the 
Saxon pottery manufacture, and where the beau- 
tiful specimens of true porcelain, known by the 
misnomer of “ Dresden porcelain,’ were, and in- 
deed still continue to be, manufactured. 

The history of seeret manufactures is very un- 
favourable to the hopes of those persons who 


trust, by hemming in their processes, and en- | 


vironing them with a quickset fence of judicial 
oaths, to retain the secret indefinitely. Somehow, 
mysteries of this kind have generally oozed out, 
either by applying to them the test of science— 
which is fair and proper enough—or through the 
unguarded garrulity of workmen, or, still more 
frequently, by theft—the secret being stolen like 
any other valuable commodity. It is concerning 


afew of these stolen trade secrets that I have a 
little to write just now. 
Near Temple Bar there is a chemist’s shop of 


very old standing. <A proprietor of it, in times 
gone by, enjoyed the monopoly of the manufacture 
of citric acid. More favourably circumstanced 
than the generality of secret manufacturers, his 
was a process which did not require a number of 
workmen; if I rightly apprehend my informa- 
tion, he conducted the process himself. One day, 
having gone into the Jaboratory, and advanced 
the process through the necessary stages, the sole 
possessor of the secret caine out, and, locking the 
door after him, doubtless thought the secret was 
perfectly safe. How should it zo¢ be safe when 
the door was lecked, and the windows carefully 
blinded? Alas! there was a chimney, and of that 
chimney the manufacturer took no heed: so a 
chimney-sweep—one wide awake in chemical mat- 
ters—slipped down the chimney, saw all he wanted 
to see, then returning whence he came, departed, 
earrying with him the secret of making citric 
acid. 

The manufacture of tin plate originated, so far 
as we English are concerned, in a stolen secret. 
Few readers of the ‘ Leisure Hour” need be in- 
formed, I presume, that tin pans, canisters, and 
other wares, are only called tin ware by courtesy. 
They are really made of tin plate, that is, thin 
sheets of iron covered with tin by dipping. Now, 
in theory it is a very easy matter to clean the 


surface of a pieca of iron, then dip it into a bath | 


of molten tin, and remove it enveloped with a 
covering of the latter metal; in practice, however, 
there are so many difficulties to be encountered, 
that we English did not manage to surmount 
them until a countryman of ours went to Hol- 
land, insinuated himself surreptitiously into a tin- 


| plate manufactory, made himself master of the 
| secret, and came away with it. 

The history of cast steel presents us with a 
curious instance of a manufacturing secret sur- 
reptitiously obtained—the more objectionable in 
this case, that the secret-stealing thief operated 
under the cloak of an appeal to philanthropy. 

Perhaps the very first chemical investigation I 
ever remember to have been concerned in was one 
day, when a little boy at school, I tried, in company 
with other boys, whether our knives were made 
of iron or steel. Our plan of procedure was this 
| —-and it is less exceptionable than many processes 
| of schoolboy analysis sometimes are. On each 
blade we poured a drop of spirit of salt, allowed 
| it to remain there a few seconds, and afterwards 
| washed it away. If the spot disclosed a black 
| mark, giving the notion of charcoal, we concluded 
| the blade was steel; whereas if the spot were 

bright and metallic-looking, we concluded the 

blade to be of iron. Well, I say, our chemistry 
| was not so bad after all, and that experiment will 
serve to impress on the memory of the reader 
| something that I wish to be impressed there re- 
specting steel. The main distinction between iron 
and steel is, that one holds earbon, or the matter 
of charcoal, whereas the other does not. ‘The 
amount of carbon is very trivial, and is imparted 
by heating iron bars, for long periods together, sur- 
rounded by powdered, broken charcoal in a box. 
Having regard, then, to this operation, it seems 
natural enough that the outer portion of each bar 
should become more completely “ steelified” (if I 
may be permitted to coin an expressive word) than 
the internal portions. Now, steel of this sort, 
though perfectly good for many purposes, is ob- 
jectionable for others. To give an example: it is 
by no means good for the manufacture of watch- 
springs ; nevertheless, before the invention of cast 
steel, to which the reader’s attention is presently 
to be directed, watch-springs had to be made of it. 

There lived at Attercliffe, near Sheffield, about 
the year 1760, a watchmaker named Huntsman. 
He was very much dissatisfied with the quality of 
steel of which watch-springs were made in his day, 
and he set himself the task of thinking out the 
cause of inferiority. Mr. Huntsman correctly in- 
ferred that the imperfection of such watch-springs 
as came in his way was referable to the fact of 
the irregular conversion or “ steelification’’ of the 
metal of their manufacture. “If,’ thought he, 
“T can melt a piece of steel, and cast it into an 
ingot, the composition of the latter should be 
regular and homogeneous.” He tried, and he suc- 
ceeded. The fame of Huntsman’s steel became 
widely spread; but the discoverer took care not 
to designate it by the name cast steel, uader which 
it is now familiarly known: that was his secret. 

About the year 1770, a large manufactory of this 
peculiar steel was established at Atterclifle. The 
process was wrapped in secrecy by every means 
which the inventor could command. None but 
workmen of credit and character were engaged, 
and they were forbidden to disclose the secrets of 
the manufacture by a stringent form of oath. At 
last Huntsman’s secret was stolen in the following 
manner :—One night in midwinter, as the tall 
| chimney of the Atterclifie steel-works belched 
| forth its smoke, giving promise of a roaring fire 
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within, a traveller, to whom the desire of placing | 
himself near a roaring fire might seem a reason- | 


able longing, knocked at the outer door of Mr. 
Huntsman’s factory. It was a bitter night; the 
snow fell fast, and the wind howled across the 
moor ; nothing, then, could be more natural than 


that the tired wayfarer should seek a warm corner | 


where he might lay his head. He knocked, and 
the door was opened. A workman presented 


himself, whom the wayfarer addressing, humbly | 


begged admission. 

* No admission here except on business !” 

The reader may well fancy how this intimation 
fell upon the tired traveller's ear on such an in- 
clement night. 

But the workman, scanning the traveller over, 
and discovering nothing suspicious about him, 
granted the request, and let him in. 

Feigning to be completely worn out with cold 
and fatigue, the wayfarer sank upon the floor of 
the comfortable factory, and soon appeared to have 
gone to sleep. ‘To go to sleep, however, was very 
far from his intention: the traveller closed his 
eyes all but two little chinks. Between those two 
little chinks he saw all that he cared to see. He 
saw workmen cut bars of steel into little bits, then 
place them in crucibles, and the crucibles in a fur- 
nace. Hesaw the fire urged to its extreme power ; 
and, lastly, he saw workmen clothe themselves in 
wet rags, the better to protect themselves against 
the terrible heat, and, drawing out the glowing 
crucibles with enormous tongs, pour their liquid 
contents intoa mould. Mr. Huntsman’s factory 
had nothing more to disclose: this was the 
secret of cast steel. 

It would be easy to extend the list of manu- 
facturing secrets disclosed in the dishonest way 
indicated above: the subject, however, is so un- 


pleasant to dwell upon, that I am sure the reader | 


will rejoice, with me, that the circumstances under 
which manufactures are now mostly carried on 
neither afford the opportunity nor the inducement 
to theft such as I have described. Firstly, the 
legislature no longer permits an indiscriminate 
administration of oaths, whence men cannot be 
bound down to secrecy as heretofore; secondly, 
the principles on which branches of manufacturing 
industry depend are for the most part so clearly 
indieated, that the discovery of a secret resolves 
itself into the perfectly legitimate endeavour of 
fathoming it by the direct application of science. 


STUDIES IN HISTORY. 
TAMERLANE, AND HIS SIEGE OF DELHI. 
Wuen Tamerlane pointed with his finger to that 
range of mountains which stood as a wall betwixt 
his eager eye and the glowing plains of India, 





be unseasonable to put a few leading questions to 
the Muse of history about the remarkable man who 
swept like a simoom of the desert across the 
Punjab, and made his triumphant entry into the 
capital of Mahomedan India. 

Who, then, was this great Mogul conqueror, 
and whence came he? In the year 1336 there 
was born into the eastern world a man whose career 
became so extraordinary that he justified the title 
of Saheb Keran, “ Master of the Conjunctions.”’ 
Timour Beg, “ The Iron Prince,” was nurtured in 
the village of Sebzar, forty miles to the south of 
Samareand. They called him peasant-born ; but 
though he might not count himse]f in direct 
descent from Zinghis Khan, yet double blood 
flowed in his veins: his fathers were hereditary 
chiefs, and when they scoured the beautiful plains 
of Cash, they had 10,000 horse at their heels. 
The boy was lame of one foot and maimed of one 
hand; but, with these conspicuous exceptions, 
he was robust and vigorous. They tell of his 
towering forehead, and of the naphtha-like fire of 
his eye; but it is by the name of Tamerlane, or 
“ 'Timour the Lame,” that fame knows him best. 
His is one of those brilliant instances in which 
physical infirmity becomes simply a ground of 
triumph for the over-mastering mind. We like 
a portrait of these Titans of history ; and so we 
will further say, that his complexion was fair, 
his countenance winning in its expression, his 
shoulders broad, and his voice strangely command- 
ing. The legend which was cut on his signet 
was this: “I am sincere and plain.” But the 
Christian moralist will call him subtle and 
treacherous, as well as bold and enterprising, and, 
shuddering at his eruel fanaticism, will say that he 
was a great man spoiled—a hero marred in the 
making. 

There were perpetual storms raging around the 
tent where the Mogul youth was nurtured ; rival 
emirs were wrestling for the mastery; and, as 
soon as he had completed his twelfth year, Timour 
himself took part in the fray. In his twenty-fifth 
year, people were muttering, “ Fortune and the 
favour of Allah are with him; Timour is a wonder- 
fal man!” But although there was a certain 
amount of prestige already adhering to the young 
prince of Sebzar, yet it was no easy matter to get 
up a party whose good faith he might trust in the 
storm and in the lull. There was plenty of pledg- 
ing, in the name of the Prophet, that the lame 
youth, with the eye of power, should be followed 
with life and love; but when it came to the proof, 
some sixty horsemen only were all that joined the 
muster, though the “ eye of power” watched for 
seven days and nights from the hills which looked 
over the beautiful plains of Samarcand. There 
was a young wife to be cared for, too; but whether 
she “ believed in his star,” or was as sceptical as 


and announced his will that the wall should be | the spouse of Mahomet, we are not told. With 
crossed and the plains scoured, he encountered | 'Timour, however, she rode off to the desert; but 


this cry of dismay from his circle of princes and | 
emirs: “The rivers! and the mountains and | 
deserts! and the soldiers clad in armour! and | 
At a time | 


the elephants, destroyers of men!” 


there was a cloud of dust behind them, raised by 
the troops of a thousand enemies. They must 
wheel about and fight for precious life, and the 
thousand horse were beaten ; yet, when the “ lord 


when a deeper ery, not of fear but of anguish, | of the conjunctions” turned his rein again, his 
has risen from so many English hearts, when we | following was reduced to seven, and four tired 
have been looking towards the same sunny plains | horses were all that he could count. Then came 


and the same splendid city of Delhi—it may not | 





long desert wanderings, and then worse dungeon 
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life—an escape from his prison, a stern fight with 
the waves of the broad river Oxus, and a triumph- 
ant coming up out of the flood on the safer shore ; 
and then, more adversities, and further weldings 
and provings of the iron that was in him. 

Yes, Timour Beg was well named “the iron 
prince.” But the man of iron could also steal 
the hearts of the people by gracious and flattering 
gifts. 
characteristic of Tartar life. 
on a hillock which conceals his goat-hair tent ; 
his horse is tethered to the few date trees which 
drink as eagerly as he does himself at the well 
that feeds alittle living tract of delicious green. 


of the distant horizon. 
grows more distinct. 


It draws near, and it 
Now it developes itself 


into a troop of, say some seventy horse, and three | 


stately chiefs curb their steeds at its head. Timour 
mounts his horse and approaches them. His | 
greeting is perfect in its eastern courtesy, and he | 
offers to be their guide over the waste. Our hero 
was an author; and so we may now draw from 
his memoirs, which were written with the pen of 
the scribe, as well as cut with the point of the 
spear upon the disfigured face of his own and of 
succeeding times: ‘ When their eyes fell upon me 
they were overwhelmed with joy, and they alighted 
from their horses, and they came and kneeled, and 
they kissed my stirrup. I also came down from | 
my horse, and took each of them in my arms. | 
And I put my turban on the head of the first | 
chief; and my girdle, rich with jewels and wrought | 
with gold, I wound on the loins of the second ; and | 
And they | 


the third I clothed in my own coat. 
wept, and I wept also; and,. the hour of prayer | 


being arrived, we prayed. And we mounted our 
horses, and came to my dwelling: and I collected | 
my people, and made a feast.” Zhis was one of | 
Tamerlane’s victories: those men were his for life. 

And now, with a band swollen by such welcome 

accessions as these, he ventured to cross spears 

with his old enemies the Getes, and presently 

freed the Trans-Oxian realm! After some further 

wrestlings with the disaffected, in which he was 

now always triumphant, there was the form of a 

diet and of a grand investiture with the symbols 

of empire. Timour, monarch of Trans-Oxiana, 

was now thirty-four years of age. 

But the crown of one beautiful region will 
never satisfy hat man! His brows are aching 
with ambition—the most incurable headache to 
which men’s temples are subject. They will con- 
tinue to heave and throb until twenty-six more 
crowns shall have been placed, one after another, 
on that same insatiable head. This is but the 
first: Persia has not been conquered yet: the 
kings of “ Ormuz and of Ind” have to fall at the 
conqueror’s feet, and to pour out their pearls and 


their gold in shining tides of tribute around him. | 


But wherever he goes, a monument rises up as a 
record of his triumphs. Wasitasplendid mosque, 
dedicated to the Prophet? A palace, a fortress, a 
mighty pyramid? Yes, a pyramid, built broad 
and high—of precious marbles? nay, but of human 
heads! This was Tamerlane’s memorial wherever 
he went. We do not covet the office of counting 
up these hideous cones. It is enough to say, that 


Here is one of the desert parleys, strongly , 
Timour is standing 


| Oxus and the Tigris; a beautiful region, where 
| the bulbul sings his matchless melodies amongst 
, the gardens of roses, where the turbaned slave 
' distilled the attar for the jewelled maidens of 
| Shiraz. They rose everywhere—unless such a 
scene as the following anticipated the building 
of the pyramid. Here comes Ibrahim, Prince of 
Shirwan, followed by a troop of loaded slaves. 
There are nine noble horses, nine priceless jewels, 
nine great rolls of silks fiom the looms of Yezd 
and Ispahan, (nine is the mystic number of the 
Tartars), but there are only eight slaves. “I 
myself am the ninth,” says the obsequious Ibra- 


‘him; and Timour the Tartar smiles his winning 
There is some object moving on the rolling line 


smile, and passes on for this time, without leaving 
his grim trophy behind him. All Armenia is now 
measured out, and marked by these horrid Tartar 
termini, and all Georgia, and all along the banks 
of the Euphrates as well as the Tigris. Bagdad 
must have furnished a large one, for we know it 
took 70,000 of these terrible materials to build 
the one at the ruined gate of Ispahan! True, 
there was a check under the walls of Shiraz; but 
Tamerlane, (though his helmet showed two dints 


' from the strokes of a scymitar, and though a mere 


handful of men at one moment guarded him 
against the Persians under the Shah Mansour), 
before the fight was over, turned defeat into the 


|; accustomed victory, and the head of the Shah 


was, as usual, ready at his hands. 

Then something has to be done by way of pun- 
ishment to the “ Turkmans of the Black Sheep ;” 
they have been injudiciously robbing a caravan 
which was on the holy path to Mecca. Tamerlane 
is a champion jealous for the honour of the Prophet, 
and so the “'Turkmans of the Black Sheep ” are 
chastised in his righteous indignation. Further 
to prove his burning zeal for “ the faith,” he will 
hunt out the scattered followers of the Cross who 
have guarded their faith and their freedom behind 
the native ramparts of the Georgian mountains ; 
and there, alas! the Cross bends before the Cres- 
cent. 

We weary of the tale of conquest, of the mono- 
tony of victory. We cannot stay to conquer rebel- 
lious Eastern Tartary over again, nor the vast 
wilds of Siberia, and can only pause for a moment 
to watch the result of a grand invasion of Timour’s 
Persian territories from the way of the north. 
Toctamish, a prince whom the great conqueror 
had set up over Western Tartary, thinks fit to 
rebel, and tc lead a vast force from the hills of 
Circassia and from Bulgaria, and even from Russia, 
against him. Timour’s palaces are flaming against 
the winter sky, and he is himself fighting for 
Samarcand, and for his old village home at Sebzar, 
amidst frosts andsnows. Butof course he beats back 
his foes ; and the natural consequence is, that in 
return he sweeps round to the west of the Caspian 
and up to the west of the Volga, his troops spread- 
ing out right and left as they go, for the vital 
business of the chase. To this uncertain source 
was the Tartar commissariat mainly indebted for 
supplies in the five months’ march over the wild 
steppes. However, they come home dressed in 
splendid furs, telling how that Moscow had indeed 
been spared, but that Azoph had been burnt and 
pillaged, and so had Astrachan. “I have been to 





they rose over the country which lies betwixt the 


the land of perpetual daylight!” said Timour. A 
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committee of grave doctors sits upon this solemn | 


announcement, and the result of their consultations 
absolves him from the necessity of evening prayer : 


the haughty knees of the conqueror, whether in 
court or camp, when the twilight signal turns all 
faces towards Mecca. 

And now we come to the year 1398, when Ta- 


merlane resolved to penetrate the hot plains of | 


India, with an allusion to which determination 
we commenced our subject. He first sends over 
the mountains a flying brigade of spies, who re- 
turn with the encouraging intelligence of anarchy 
and discontent in the land; and now the vast 
army is put in motion. ‘The Prophet has ninety- 
two sacred epithets attached to his name; and 
ninety-two in number are the squadrons of Mogul 
horse, each separate squadron being a thousand 
strong. Attock is reached, and the Indus crossed ; 
and now the Tartar forces deploy into that region 
so familiar to our own ear, the Punjab, whose 
“five rivers”’ all swell the rolling current of the 
Indus. Ah! Timour comes upon mysterious old 
tracks now, the shadowy footprints of an earlier 
2ge, when another world-conqueror led his Mace- 
donian phalanxes across the Indus, and down into 
the land of the “ five rivers” to the further shore 
of the Hyphasis, and there, weeping, turned away. 
But Timour neither weeps nor turns. He crosses 
the desert, rejoins his grandson, who, in the mean- 
time, has reduced Moultan, and finally sits down be- 
fore Delhi. There has been a crescent shining above 
those walls for three hundred years already ; but 
the symbol, so sacred in the eyes of Tamerlane, 
There is a 


has no power to turn him aside now. 
Sultan Mahmoud within the walls, but the Tar- 
tar emir owes him no reverence; neither is his 
pulse quickened at the strange vision of one 
|| hundred and twenty huge war elephants with 
||» tusks pointed with steel, which come tramping 
heavily out through the gates, in the midst of a 


formidable force of horse and foot. There are 
trained rhinoceroses, also, in the great procession. 
But all this Eastern parade of strength avails 
nothing in tke fight which ensues. There is a 
great victory and a great slaughter, and Timour 
marches, in barbaric state, into the Indian eapital. 
He seats himself on the imperial throne, and there 
are long trains of humbled princes and chiefs who 
come to plead for mercy. Astrange cry is heard, 
which startles the Tartar veterans and terrifies their 
trembling horses. It proceeds from the great war 
elephants and rhinoceroses: they come lumbering 
along, and actually kneel at the feet of Timour, to do 
him reverence—an act of homage which they had 
been trained to render to their Indian Emperors. 
That great cry is supposed to mean a call for “ mer- 
cy, mercy!” All this is adulation indeed, for the 
lame emir of Cash. Those huge elephants have a 
long journey before them, for they will be sent 
over the plains and across the “ stony girdle of the 
earth,” as the Arabs call it, to the far Samarcand, 
as memorable trophies of the great Indian con- 
quest. That stony girdle proved such a stubborn 
difficulty to the Tartar conqueror on his way into 
India, that it is said he had to be lowered five 
times by long ropes from shelf to shelf, down the 
face of the precipices. Those lordly elephants 
must find another path on their northern way. 





Delhi, at the close of the 14th century, was 
a magnificent capital, divided internally into three 


great cities. These were severally called Seyri, 
and so the Persian carpet is no longer spread for | 


Old Delhi, and Jehan Penah. The two former 


| divisions were surrounded by circular walls, and 


the latter, with its walls and gates, connected the 
other two portions. The river Jumna washed 
the stately palaces of this home of Eastern luxury 
and vice. The mosque was a wonder of magni- 
ficence, with its shining dome and slender mina- 
rets; and al} around were sacred tombs of pre- 
cious marbles, and gardens beautiful and luxurious 
as the Mahomedan’s fabled paradise for which he 
fights and dies. In the midst of these odorous 
shades, musieal with fountains and cooled by 
marble tanks, which were bowered with the gor- 
geous foliage and flowers of the East, rose a palace 
surrounded by a thousand pillars, on which an 
Indian monarch had lavished his treasures of pre- 
cious stones and of shiming marbles. 

So far all is submission and obsequious homage. 
Tamerlane finds no exeuse for a sack, and for the 
building of a growp of his favourite pyramids. 
He sits upon a jewelled throne, and Mahmoud, the 
degenerate sultan, sits at his feet, while the Tartar 
forces lie without the walls. But woman’s curio- 
sity costs Delhi dear. The ladies in Timour’s 
train desire to see the wonderful capital, and wish 
to count the thousand marble pillars of the gor- 
geous palace. And so the gates are thrown wide 
open for the dark-browed and dusky-haired beau- 
ties to sweep through: a great traim follows, and, 
mingled with the festal crowd, thousands upon 
thousands of Timour’s soldiers are creepiag in un- 
awares. Count them now, and they number 
15,000. There are many more close at hand. 
Insults to the inhabitants follow—then disorders, 
tumults, an insurrection. Many of the citizens, 
in despair, are burning themselves, with their 
wives and children, in their own houses. The 
emirs, who attempt to restore order, are over- 
powered by their own mutinous soldiery ; the whole 
army rushes in like a destroying flood, and the 
splendid city of Delhi lies a smoking and crum- 
bling ruin on the banks of the Jamna. The 
spoil is prodigious. Many individual soldiers lead 
away captive bands of slaves, perhaps 150 in 
number, men, women, and children, the graceful 
sons and daughters of luxurious India, their hands 
and their feet sparkling with precious jewels. 
Any who attempt to stem the overflowing tide of 
destruction are pitilessly slaughtered, whether 
they call upon Allah or invoke the gods of the 
Hindoo. Tamerlane glories in the idea of bap- 
tizing his travel-stained warriors in the blood of 
the unbelievers, whe greatly surpass the Maho- 
medans in number. But the man who is still 
known in India by the dark name of “the destroy- 
ing prince,” has nevertheless an eye to the im- 
provement of his “= and the illustration of his 
triumphant reign. ith this view, all the skilled 
artisans are retained as masters of future civil- 
ization ; and se the masons of Delhi are marched 
off to the far distant Samarcand to raise a glorious 
mosque to the honour of the false Prophet. In 
the name of the destroyimg Prophet, the great 
“ destroying prince” especially selects for persecu- 
tion the Ghebirs, or fire-worshippers, whom he 
finds scattered here and there on his further 
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march through the northern provinces of Hin- 
dostan. 

In the midst of the cruel luxuries of conquest, 
while standing on the shady bank of the Ganges, 
so sacred to the degraded Hindoo, the monarch 
receives intelligence through his Tartar couriers 
(famous Mercuries even in that day) that Bajazet, 
the mighty Sultan of the West, is nourishing rival 
schemes of ambition. He instantly turns away 
his foot from the hallowed stream, and retraces 
the recent print of his host all the way back to 
Samarcand. ‘A seven years’ war in the west: 
the muster at Ispahan.” Such is the proclama- 
tion of the man from whose forehead the dust of the 
Indian campaign has scarcely yet been wiped, and 
whose hair is changed by the frosts of sixty-three 
winters. The poor Christians of Georgia are first 
made to elect between death or the Koran; and 
then comes the conflict of diplomacy and insult, 
before the real struggle of war between the two 
haughty conquerors of the east and west. Ba- 
jazet has something else on his hands besides a 
wrestling match with the lame Tartar of Samar- 
cand: he is besieging the Christian Emperor, the 
blind and feeble John, in Constantinople. But 
now the more pressing needs of his own dominions 
save, for another half century, the doomed city of 
Constantine. 

We are too sick of sacks and slanghters to 
follow Tamerlane through Syria, to pause over the 
ruin of Aleppo, or over the temporary reverse 
which he met with at Damascus, speedily followed 
by the wreaths of smoke which rose from the 
ashes of the city. Bajazet draws off from the 
shores of the blue Bosphorus and prepares to face 
his rival, who is drawing circles of desolation over 
the land, and narrowing them around the fatal 
plain of Angora. It is July 28th, 1402, now, 
and here are Tamerlane, his veteran troops, and 
his great Indian elephants. ‘There is a long day’s 
fight, a terrible day, everything telling against 
Bajazet, except the bravery of his janizaries. But 
they cannot stand the repeated shock of the Tartar 
charge—they give way, and the Sultan of the 
West trusts his all to the fleetness of bis steed. 
But they ride him down—he is caught and caged. 
Yes, we will keep the cage, though critics have 
of course held a commission of historical inquiry 
around its real or mythical bars, and though it is 
the prevailing mode to spoil all the good old 
stories. We will keep the cage, and give Bajazet 
along ride therein on the broad back of one of 
Timour's elephants. When the captive is first 
brought to the tent of the victor, the latter comes 
forth with great dignity and sits down outside 
the bars, somewhat in the attitude of Job’s sym- 
pathizing friends, and makes a very fine speech to 
the caged tiger about “the web which he had 
himself woven,” and “ the sharpness of the thorns 
which he had himself planted.” Then Bajazet 
professes repentance, and is thereupon wrapped 
in asplendid robe ; he is invested with a crown and 
a sceptre, and has an affecting interview with his 
sultana and her captive children. Whether the 
famous cage continued to be his travelling car- 
riage while he followed in the retinue of the con- 
queror, or whether he held the reins of his own 
Arab, he only survived his memorable defeat for 
nine weary months. They say that Tamerlane 


dropped one of his very rare tears and gave him a 
handsome funeral, thus earning the name of a 
generous conqueror; but at this title we demur. 
Trembling nations, some of them European, are 
now hastening to make timely submission—em- 
bassies and offerings come pouring in—and from 
distant Cairo homage is symbolized by the pre- 
sentation of nine ostriches and a giraffe. But 
Timour scarcely takes account of these tributary 
gifts, because his far-seeing eye is gazing across 
the sands and rivers of a continent at the shadowy 
thrones and dominions of the Celestial Empire. 
He cannot rest until he plants the crescent on the 
pagodas of Pekin. Two hundred thousand vete- 
rans are ready at the rendezvous, and horses and 
camels are mustering in unnumbered multitudes. 
Tamerlane talks about a six months’ march. And 
now the trifling distance of three hundred miles 
is already accomplished—he has been riding across 
frozen rivers—a chill comes over him—he alights 
from his horse, lies down, and dies. There is a 
narrower home ready for him than the iron cage of 
Bajazet, and the ambassage which awaits him at 
Otrar is one which brings no tribute money and 
desires no conditions of peace. In his seventieth 
year, on the Ist of April, 1405, at Otrar, on the 
road to China, died Timour, the destroying prince, 
“in the very crisis of the burning fever of ambi- 
tion.” What a career, when we recollect that 


after death cometh the judgment ! 


THE SKETCHER IN LONDON. 

POLICEMAN &. 
A COMPARISON between the police power of to-day, 
and that of the past, would present more points of 
contrast than of similarity. The old watchmen 
and parish constables of our youth and the reign 
of the Georges were in a great measure the bogies 
and bugbears of evil-doers, as much derided and 
despised as they were dreaded by the vicious, and 
deservedly wanting in the confidence of the honest 
and peaceful citizen. As apprehenders of criminals, 
and instruments in the avenging of crime, they 
doubtless had their value; but what they did was 
often so inefficiently done, that no reliance was 
placed upon their efforts, and that value was com- 
paratively small. The policeman of our day is less 
of a bugbear even to the criminal classes, and in a 
far greater degree is more a guardian and a pre- 
ventive functionary than ever his predecessors 
were. He may be regarded as decidedly a mem- 
ber of the peace party, and on all public questions, 
whether they be popular ones or the reverse, will 
be seen to take the peaceful side. ‘True, he is a 
member of a force, but force is his last resort upon 
all occasions—the ultima ratio of policemen as it 
is of kings; if recourse to it is indispensable, he 
will use it righteously and manfully in a legitimate 
cause ; but in his inmost heart he feels that the 
exercise of brute power is the least creditable of 
the responsibilities with which he is invested, 
and will dispense with it whenever he possibly 
can. 

If we look a little closely into the functions of 
the policeman’s daily life, we shall see that the 
comforts, the conveniences, and the exigencies of 
| society have tacitly, and by a sort of unac- 
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knowledged compact, turned over to him more | 
duties than are set down in his covenant with the | 
authorities who hold him at their disposal, what- 
ever that covenant may be—and that he accepts 
them all readily and courteously. We may see 
also that these duties involve certain perils and 
dangers of no trifling complexion, and which he 
may not shrink from encountering. 

Yonder, for instance, walks policeman  ; we 
have chosen a diphthong to escape the possibility 
of personality ; let us take him by way of illustra- 
tion, and glance at some of his proceedings, and 
see if we can form some notion of the extent of the 
obligations that society incurs from his regular 
performance of his duty. 

First, then, look at him on day duty. What 
does he do when he relieves his comrade at the 
appointed hour ? 

He walks up and down on his beat, you say. 
But what does he know about his beat? that is 
the question. His beat is a certain well-defined 
small portion of the metropolis or its suburbs, 
which is confided to his careful guardianship, and 
which he is expected to learn by heart, and does 
learn by heart, you may depend upon it, in a way 
of which some people have very little notion—that 
is, supposing policeman A® to be a fellow of any 
nous at all. What does he know? What does 
he not know about it? The odds are, that after 
he has been a few months upon it, he knows its 
current history more thoroughly than any pro- 
fessional topographer that ever existed—knows its 
history, not merely commercial, genteel, or fashion- 
able, as it may happen, but its history physiologi- 
cal, psychological, and natural, as well—though he 
knows nothing of these hard words. If you are 
in the habit of staying out late at night, and 
letting yourself in with the latch-key, do you 
think the policeman does not know it ? He does, my 
friend, and he can tell, at any hour of the night, 
whether you are come home or not, by the mere 
tap of his knuckle on the door. He knows more 
than that; he knows whether yours is a well- 
ordered house or not, and he knows every member 
of the household, down to the poodle and the cat. 
When your shopman forgot to fasten the bar which 
confines the shutters, did not the policeman knock 
you up in the middle of the night and inform you 
of the fact? When your cook went to bed and 
left a candle burning in the kitchen, did not he 
call you, in the small hours, to be on your guard 
against fire? Yes, he makes it his business, you 
see, to know the weak and assailable points of 
his charge, and if you are careless he is doubly 
watchful. 

It is the accurate knowledge of his beat that 
makes the policeman everywhere the walking 
index, the traveller’s guide to that region; and 
hence it is that, go where you will in the metro- 
polis, you can find no better authority for local 
information on local matters than the policeman 
on his beat—only in such a case you will do 
well to confine your questions to his peculiar 
limits, beyond which he is not likely to be so well 
informed. 

Then the policeman has a certain pleasure in the 
character of his beat. It is to his interest, because 
it is to his credit, that it should as seldom as 





possible become the arena of strife, of uproar, or 


| position on the kerb at the flagstone’s edge. 


of tumult. So far as these things are preventible, 
he will prevent them if he can; and if they occur 
in spite of him, he will do his best to bring them 
to an end. He is jealous of the tranquillity of his 
beat if it be a tranquil one, careful of its credit if 
it be respectable, and watchful and repressive of 
the first symptoms of outbreak if it be a scandalous 
and disreputable one. 

But we have lost sight of our friend 7. See, 
yonder he is, shouting, signalling, and waving 
his arms about, in the midst of that throng of 
carts, wagons, carriages, and cabs that are block- 
ing up the way. There has been a broken wheel 
and an upsetting of a coal-wagon some hundred 
yards off; and, as a consequence, the tide of 
vehicles being suddenly dammed, have grown in a 
couple of minutes to such a prodigious confluence 
that there seems no prospect of ever disentangling 
the mass. But policeman A! thinks nothing of it, 
and will settle the difficulty in a few moments. 
Already he has turned off the main current into 
other channels, and, up to his neck in the drift, is 
directing those drivers near him and telegraphing 
those at a distance ; and there, you see, even while 
the tumult is at the greatest, the stream begins 
to glide on again, and lo! the whole ¢hannel is, 
the next minute, rattling and roaring on as merrily 
as ever. 

But look here! what is this? Policeman 
comes out of the drift, bearing in his arms a 
fat three-year-old baby, with two large blue eyes 
and two big tears bursting out of them, and 
threatening to fall into the open mouth. He has 
caught the little fellow up in the ruck of wheels 
and horses, where the infant would have been in- 
fallibly crushed to death, but that our policeman, 
who is a father himself, had an eye to him and 
grasped him at the critical moment. 

** What’s your name, my little man ?” says ©, 
wiping the big tears from the face. 

“ Billy!” roars the urchin. 

“ Billy what ? come, tell us some more.” 

“ Mammy !” the boy roars again. 

Billy Mammy won't do, I’m sure,” says our 

friend; “come, let us see if anybody will own 
you.” 
" $o saying, policeman JE takes the fat baby, 
and, mounting on a bale of goods standing at a 
trade’man’s door, exhibits his prize for general 
competition among the multitude. 

Soon there is a shout from the opposite side of 
the road, in which the shrill cry of woman is pre- 
dominant. A moment after, the breathless mother 
is seen rushing across the causeway, and Master 
Billy, with a movement of intense joy, leaps into 
her arms. 

But this little drama, short as was the duration 
of the spectacle, has sufficed to gather a crowd 
together, and the causeway is becoming blocked 
up. “ Move on there, if you please,” is the word 
from the policeman. A couple of the predatory 
tribe, who had crushed in for the chance of a 
prize, catch the well-known accents, and make 
off in double quick time, and the footway is once 
more clear. ’ 

A part of 7's beat has been time out of mind 
the “stand” of a tribe of female fruit-hawkers, who 
at nearly all seasons of the year take up their a 
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people look upon policeman # as their natural 
enemy, and it is a difficult part he has to play 
with them—for he has at once to respect their 
privileges and control their propensities. The law 
assigns them the privilege of the gutter, and it is 
their propensity to encroach on the dry pavement. 
No wonder that they are a little rebellious against 
his authority at times—though in truth it may be 
said, that they are boldest when his back is turned, 
and invariably shrink back into the damp berth 
assigned them when he is seen coming round the 
corner. 

Another portion of the beat is a quiet cul-de-sac 
of genteel dwellings, inhabited by genteel people. 
Such spots as this are a veritable Tom Tiddler’s 
ground to the whole of that class of street pro- 
fessionals who live by their accomplishments, 
whatever these may be. Travelling musicians, 
barrel grinders, Punch and Judy men, tumblers, 
conjurors, jugglers and acrobats, corps of negro- 
melodists, dog dancers and melancholy ditty-sing- 
ing vocalists—all and each of them imagine that 
they have a private property in such secluded re- 
sorts, and would fain be there “picking up gold 
and silver” all the day through. But there are 
two sides to that bargain. Quiet people have not 
always a predilection for sing-song and hurdy- 
gurdies, and do not choose to be amused at all 
hours against their wills. Therefore it is that 
policeman Ji is invested with something like a 
sovereign discretion in this business, and may close 
the quiet street despotically to all those wandering 
professors whose services he may consider un- 
acceptable to the inhabitants. From the first, he 
made it impenetrable to hurdy-gurdies, dancing 
dogs, and besmutted faces; and he takes care to 
limit the recreative performances which he sees fit 
to tolerate, to a reasonable amount. Further, at 
the suggestion of a resident, he will summarily 
close the arena against the whole tribe of public 
professionals, whose imaginary rights must suc- 
cumb to his fiat. 

Acting as the stranger’s guide and directory, 
the policeman is his counsellor and protector as 
well. While the swell-mobsman is stalking the 
unsophisticated countryman, and watching for the 
moment to bag his game, A! is as dexterously 
stalking the thief; and it shall happen, and has 
happened a thousand times, that the moment of 
rapine is the moment of capture, of restoration, 
and of punishment. In seasons of mist and fog, 
this exploit is rarely practicable, and then it is 
that the stranger, and the citizen too, should take 
special care of his pockets, for our friend has at 
these times a variety of duties on his hands; he 
has, for instance, to signal the drivers of vehicles 
at the corner, to prevent stoppages in the route, 
to show the lost and bewildered the way they have 
to go, and to keep an eye on open shops and stall- 
boards, where the opportunity that makes a thief 
is too incautiously presented. 

Let us change the scene now, and look at 
Policeman 4 on night duty, for of that too he 
must take his share. 

It is a gloomy, drizzling night in winter, between 
nine and ten. Tramp, tramp, comes the single 
file of night-watchers, with the inspector at their 
head, and as A® drops from the rank, he wraps the 


dripping oil-skin round his shoulders and relapses | 





into the plodding step peculiar to his habits of 
unobvious vigilance. There are no echoes to his 
foot-fall ; now and then, as he passes beneath the 
lamps, the glistening light is reflected in his moist 
drapery for an instant, and again he vanishes in 
the darkness. He is armed against violence, in 
case arms should be necessary, and he can flash a 
dazzling blaze from his invisible lantern upon any 
spot and at any instant if he chooses; but in fact 
he is the most undemonstrative of individuals just 
now, and as he plods along the quiet street is con- 
tent to elude all observation. But see, that area 
gate flies open, and, spite of the drizzle, out pops 
the housemaid and trips after him over the wet 
stones. 

“ Missis is ill,’ says the maid, “ very bad in- 
deed, and the doctor says if she ain’t kept quiet 
she will die. Master says, if you please will you 
keep the street as still as you can in the night, and 
prevent no disturbance.” 

* T will bear it in mind, you may depend,”’ is 
the reply ; “ tell your master so—and good night.” 

The girl disappears and Policeman walks on; 
and if during the night a dog should commence 
howling, he will pelt him away; or if a band of 
drunken brawlers should wander into the district, 
he will disperse them as summarily as possible, 
and in all things do his best to secure quietness 
for the sick lady. ‘This is not always an easy task, 
for in London the taverns and beer-houses dis- 
charge thousands of tipsy votaries towards mid- 
night, and the rest of the weary and the invalid is 
constantly broken by yells and uproar, and words 
of obscenity and blasphemy, bellowed through the 
tranquil night, banishing slumber from the eye- 
lids, and often, there can be no doubt of it, wofully 
aggravating the effects of disease. 

As night draws on, and the roar of the city sub- 
sides into a hum, Policeman finds himself left in 
comparative solitude. One after another, the lights 
disappear in the upper rooms, and he now begins 
feeling at the doors and gates, and if any are not 
secure, he will rouse the inmates to make them so. 
Perhaps during this investigation he stumbles 
upon some houseless vagabond, curled up in some 
corner or on some door-step, seeking oblivion of 
his woe in sleep. Jim he rouses at once, and 
directs to the nearest refuge for the destitute, 
where at least he may find shelter and a straw 
bed. Or, perhaps, he stumbles upon a senseless 
drunkard, weltering in the kennel and dumb to all 
inquiries. For him he must summon a comrade, 
by whose help, and the means of a stretcher, the 
disgusting object must be carried to the station 
and the cell, to await such retribution as the law 
inflicts. Or, instead of such an object, he may 
have to encounter a ruffianly drunkard, who, in- 
capable of taking care of himself, resists all inter- 
ference and fights with desperate fury against it. 

To such agreeable contingencies as these, Po- 
liceman JF is liable all night long ; or, worse still, 
there may be an alarm of robbery and violence in 
the act of perpetration on his beat. In this case 
he is all alive; off goes the cloak or cape, out 
comes his weapon, forth flashes his bull’s eye, and, 
summoning his nearest comrades with his rattle, 
the hunt of the burglars begins. It may lead 
over a steeple-chase of garden walls, or along the 
roofs of the neighbouring houses, where he has to 
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risk his limbs or his neck; but if the game be once 
in sight, it is pretty sure to be hunted down, and 
the marauder securely captured. 

In the performance of his various duties, the 
policeman, like the soldier, often sheds his blood 
and even surrenders his life—how often, let the 
records of crime. and violence testify. Nor are 
these the sole perils he has to encounter. In the 
long piercing nights of winter, the east wind will 
sometimes stab him to the heart, and he will be 


found frozen to death at his post; or, where the | 


fierce blast is not immediately fatal, it will seize 
upon his vitals, and, entailing consumption as a 
consequence, consign him to a lingering death. 

The above picture of a policeman’s duty does 
not appear to present any extraordinary attrac- 
tions, and it might be thought that the post was 
more likely to go a-begging than to be coveted 
as an object of ambition. But the fact is that, 
exclusive of some exceptional cases, the ranks of 
the foree are recruited, and that, constantly, from 
a description of men really superior, when the 
class to which they belong is considered. What 
is the reason of this? what are the underlying 
temptations to a policeman’s life, and why are so 
many continually endeavouring to crowd into it? 
The answer is that, in the first place, the emolu- 
ments, though humble—not more than twenty 
shillings a week—are regular and certain; in the 
next place, the post is honourable, yes, honour- 
able; for to all who do and will to do what is honest 
and right, the policeman is everywhere a coadjutor 
and a personal friend; and of this fact, though 
it was a long time distinctly asserting itself, the 
respectable portion of the public are now most 
fully cognizant ; and, in truth, the estimation in 
which the police is held is no bad test of the re- 
spectability of a district. Herein lies the grand 
difference, with regard to this matter, between 
the English and the continental publics. Abroad, 
the members of the police are, it may be asserted, 
universally political spies, paid for espionage 
rather than for municipal service, and, as an in- 
evitable consequence, they are regarded as: the 
natural enemies of populations ill-governed and 
oppressed. With us, on the contrary, the police 
have no such relation to the government, but are 
emphatically the servants as well as guardians of 
the public. 

But the principal cause which renders the ser- 
vice popular is found in the wholesome organiza- 
tion of the police force system. Unlike the soldier 
in the army, the soldier of the force is not exiled 
from home and friends, but can marry and settle 
comfortably in his native land. But, more than 
that, if he have merit, he may reckon on rising in 
his position. Promotion in the police is there- 
fore no rarity, and some remarkable cases might 
be cited as examples. We knew an instance 
where a policeman, by the ready use of the lancet, 
saved the life of an apoplectic gentleman, who had 
fallen down in a fit: the operator in this case had 
been a surgeon, driven into the force by adverse 
circumstances. Not many years ago, another case 
was reported in the papers, in which a policeman 
acted as interpreter to an oriental vagabond 
brought before the magistrates, and whose lan- 
guage no one else in the court could understand. 





imminent peril of his own life, dragged a sleeping 
traveller from his bed while it was enveloped in 
flames. Whole columns of such instances as these 
might be cited if need were, all tending to show 
that in the ranks of the police force are to be 
found, scattered here and there, talents, capacities, 
and moral qualities of no mean order. The exer- 
cise of such talents and qualities in the hour of 
need leads, as it should do, to promotion, and thus a 
wholesome spirit of emulation is maintained among 
the members, by which the public is better served. 

The policeman at home, and in the bosom of his 
family, presents a picture differing materially from 
the domestic interiors of other men in a corres- 
ponding grade of life. The chanees are—thanks 
to the overbuilding mania which has so plentifully 
spotted the bye-ways and suburbs of London with 
houses “ to let” —that you find him and his little 
ones located in a residence worth from fifty to a 
hundred a year, of which he holds a single floor 
on the tenure of showmg the rooms and recom- 
mending the house toa tenant. Thus the infant 
experiences of a policeman’s child are of a some- 
what anomalous kind; and it were a curious 
psychological question to inquire what are the re- 
sult of these experiences—of his adventurous ex- 
plorations of the empty rooms and unshuttered 
garrets—of his alarms from windy noises and 
the squeaking of supperless rats and mice, and the 
thousand and one utterances of the vast void 
mansion—upon his mental constitution. 

Ard now we bid good-bye to Policeman #, 
thanktul 1f we have shown that he and his class 
are entitled to the reader’s kindly consideration. 


STATE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH IN 
THE CITY OF LONDON. 


A Frw weeks since, a most valuable report on the 
sanitary condition of the city of London was pre- 
sented to the commissioners by Dr. Letheby, the 
medical officer. This document is deserving of 
attentive study far beyond the district to which it 
more especially relates, since it describes facts 
of the deepest interest to aH persons anxious to 
promote the health and happiness of the neigh- 
bourhoods in which they may happen to dwell. 
Owing to the wise arrangements which have been 
adopted for the last few years in the heart of the 
metropolis, the number of deaths has been gra- 
dually diminished ; and it is a satisfaction to know 
that wherever similar sanitary measures are zea- 
lously and perseveringly employed, corresponding 
results will follow. With these few remarks, the 
following statements are commended to the earnest 
and thoughtful attention of our readers. 

Out of the city population of nearly 130,000, there 
died in the course of the year 2904 persons. This 
is at the rate of 22°3 per 1000 of the inhabitants, or 
one death among every 45 of the living. With one 
exception, this is the smallest proportion of deaths 
upon record. It is just 9 per cent. less than the 
general average, and it represents a saving of 286 
lives in the course of the year. No doubt can be 
raised as to the cause of this; for on looking back 
over the death-roll of the city for the last nine 
years, the time during which your sanitary mea- 


Another record tells us that a policeman, at the | sures have been in operation, there will be seen a 
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gradual falling off in the proportion of deaths, 


until from a yearly mortality of 3763 it has been 
This is a great result, and it | 


reduced to 2904. 
will appear still greater when you notice that it 
has been chiefly effected in one district, namely 
the central. Here the improvement has been to 
the extent of 13 per cent. above the general average, 
and in some places it has reached to 38 per cent. 


In the western division of the city it has not been | 


greater than 7, and in the eastern 3 per cent. 

« This tells us that there are some places where 
the mortality is yet high—where, in fact, the cloud 
of death is always hanging, where the vitality of 
the people is slowly sapped, and where disease 
makes easy conquest. It is not enough that these 
places are the continual haunts of such endemic 
maladies as phthisis, fever, and the other putrid 
class, but they become the seats of stronger 
pestilence. There it is that the powers of sanitary 
science must be zealously applied, for it is there 
the very dirt ferments and the air becomes en- 
venomed ; and yet it is still a question how these 
powers are to be applied, for most of the 
denizens of these plague-nests have no more in- 
stinct for self-improvement than the unreasoning 
If to-day you give them the appliances for 
cleanliness and ordinary decency, to-morrow you 
will find they have abused them ; and nothing can 
be more disheartening than the ill-success of all 
your efforts to improve the character of these dis- 
mal dens. And yet these efforts must still be 
used, and persev: lear for, bad as is the physical 
state of these places, their ‘moral state is worse, 
and children grow up to perpetuate the vices which 
That which is 


ignorance has made them love. 
wanted, therefore, is some means of touching the 
root of these evils—of teaching the poor how to 
value the comforts of a decent, cleanly home—of 
educating them in a proper spirit of independence, 
and of making them know how great is their power 


of helping themselves. When this is done, the 
labours of sanitary science wili be comparatively 
easy, for then the filthy habits, the wretched 
squalor, and the still worse moral vileness will 
quickly disappear. It does not fall within my 
province to discuss the means of education whereby 
this may be accomplished ; but. I cannot help say- 
ing that there seems to me to be an easy mode of 
doing it. Raise up but a few houses that are well 
adapted for the necessities of the poor, and you 
will soon find that they are a strong incentive to 
the forming of better habits and to the seeking 
for better homes. The spirit of improvement 
which has led to the destruction of the poor man’s 
haunts has had but little regard to the poor man’s 
wants; and, atter all, the majesty of a great city 
may be but the glittering diadem upon the front 
of death. 

“ And now let us see what has been the in- 
fluence of age on the city mortality, and what the 
proportion of deaths at each of the several epochs 
of life. You will notice in the second table that, 
of the 2904 deaths for the year, 1163 occurred 
among infants of less than five years of age, 193 
between the ages of 5 and 20, 391 between 20 and 
40, 522 between 40 and 60, 549 between 60 and 
80, and only 86 after the fifth epoch of life. Of 
1000 persons, therefore, who died last year in the 
city, 400 did not reach the 5th year of their age; 





466 died | before reaching the 20th year; 601 he- 
fore the third epoch ; 781 before the fourth; 970 
before the fifth ; and only 30 were left to struggle 
on to the sixth epoch. As in the vision of Mirza, 
therefore, we may see the bridge of human life, 
with its hundred arches, that spans the city. We 
can also see multitudes of people struggling to 
pass over it; and as we look more attentively we 
may see the passengers dropping through the 
traps and pitfalls of the bridge into the great tide 
that flows beneath. But faster than the dream of 
Mirza is the falling through of the crowd that 
struggles to pass over; for thicker and closer are 
the hidden traps and pitfalls that beset the way. 
Of the thousands who emerge from the dark cloud 
that hangs about the bridge’s entrance, only one 
or two will reach to the hundredth arch; more 
than a third of them will have dropped through 
before they have traversed the twentieth part of 
the way; more than half before they have got to 
the crown of the thirtieth arch; and by the time 
the remnant of the crowd has reached to the 
middle of the bridge, there will be but. three- 
tenths of all the number tottering on. In the 
fourth table of the Appendix I have endeavoured to 
represent these facts more clearly than I can de- 
scribe. There you will see that the mortality of 
young children is as high as 435 per 1000 of all the 
deaths, or 93 per 1000 of the living. Inthe West 
London Union it is 363 per 1000 of the deaths, or 
101 per thousand of the living; and in the City 
Union it is 327 per 1000 of the deaths, or 84°5 of 
the living. In all England, it is 398 per 1000 of 
the deaths, or ¥3°6 per 1000 of the living; and 
in France it is just 80 per 1000 of the living. In 
all England it is 398 per 1000 of the deaths, or 
73°6 per 1000 of the living. Except from 10 to 
30 years of age, the proportion of deaths in the 
city is much larger than in the rest of England. 
Between those ages the advantages are greatly in 
favour of a city life. 

* As to the influence of occupation on the mor- 
tality, butchers, poulterers, and fishmongers, shop- 
keepers and merchants, have died at the rate of 
only from 15 to 16 in the 1000, while tailors and 
weavers, shoemakers, printers, and compositors, 
have succumbed at the rate of from 20 to 23 per 
1000; wine-merchants, publicans, and waiters, 
porters and messengers, at the rate of from 24 to 
26 per 1000; blacksmiths and gasfitters, painters 
and glaziers, dyers, bargemen, and watermen, at 
from 28 to 30 in the 1000; cabmen, draymen, 
ostlers, carmen, and stable-keepers, at the rate of 
31 in the 1000; clerks and needlewomen at from 34 
to 35 in the 1000; and lastly, the harder-working 
classes of carpenters, masons, and Jabourers, at 
from 43 to 45 in the 1000. These figures may 
not be expressive of the exact influence of the 
occupations on the mortality of the several classes, 
because it is impossible to eliminate all sources 
of error; but they represent nearly enough the 
general fact that there is a great difference in 
the vitality of the several classes; for the well- 
fed butcher and the prosperous merchant die in 
far less proportion than do those who are more 
exposed to the rough usages of life; and then, 
again, there seems to be something about the close 
occupation of clerks and needlewomen that makes 
them especially susceptible of disease. 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 





“If we turn to theother modes of testing this 
matter we shall find that, while in all London the 
mean age at death among adult males is a little 
less than 51 years, each class has.its own parti- 
cular longevity. The merchant, shopkeeper, and 
domestic servant, will live to be nearly 57 years 
of age; the butcher, poulterer, and fishmonger, 
to be about 53. Most of the other classes will 
reach to the age of from 50 to 52, though the 
painter and dyer, the costermonger and hawker, 
the bargeman and waterman survive only from 
48 to 49; and, lastly, the printer and compositor 
live to but 45, and the baker and confectioner to 
only 42. Among females the differences of occu- 
pation are not so striking, except in the case of the 
wives of cabmen and publicans, where, instead of 
arriving to the mean age of 55, they die at 49, 
and the poor needlewoman sinks into the grave 
at the average age of 40. 

“The mean age at death of adult males in the 
city is 51, and females 55. In all England it is 
60 and 61; so that in one case, about nine years is 
taken from the lesser time, and in the other about 
six. These are the numerical exponents of the 
strain upon’ a city life, and they testify to the 
penalties that are paid to excessive civilization. 

“The records of the last nine years tell us of 
the diseases which have contributed to these re- 
sults. ‘There it is written, that of every 1000 
deaths consumption has been fatal in 212, fever in 
46, others of the zymotic class in 125, diarrhea, 
in 40, convulsions and teething in 56, and pneu- 
monia and bronchitis in 151. As compared with 
England, the chief differences in the causes ef 


death are the amount of tubercular diseases, espe- 
cially of infants; for while tabes, scrofula, and 
hydrocephalus are fatal with us to the extent of 
95 in the 1000, in all England the number is but 


36 in the 1000. Now, as these diseases are mostly 
occasioned by domestic vices, it may be said that 
one of the great causes of the high mortality of 
children in the city of London is the unwholesome 
state of their homes. It would appear that each 
class of persons has its own prevailing malady. 
Phihisis seems to be the chief disease of needle- 
women, printers, bakers, cabmen, and policemen. 
Fever prevails most among domestic servants, 
needle-women, and cabmen ; bronchitis and pneu- 
monia among labourers, painters, butchers, coster- 
mongers, and hawkers ; brain diseases among por- 
ters, publicans, watermen, and bargemen ; and liver 
diseases are the especial attributes of the publicans. 
There is a significance in all this, for it points to 
the peculiar habits of the different classes, and in- 
dicates how much might be effected by prudence 
and self-control.” 

From this interesting and valuable report, our 
readers will observe how largely disease arises from 
what, humanly speaking, are preventible causes, 
and how much might be done, by proper precau- 
tion, to save useful and valuable lives. 


A PROFITABLE USE OF TIME. 


Maxrz the most of time. Some have little leisure, but 
there are sundry expedients, any one of which, if fairly 
tried, would make that little leisure longer. Most of the 
men who have died enormously rich acquired their wealth, 
not in huge windfalls, but by minute and careful accumu- 





lations. It was_not one vast sum bequeathed to them 
after another, which overwhelmed them with inevitable 
opulence; but it was the loose money which most men 
would lavish away, the little sums which many would not 
deem worth looking after, the pennies and half-crowns ot 
which you would keep no reckoning—these are the items 
which, year by year piled up, have reared their pyramid of 
fortune. From these money-makers let. us learn the no- 
bler “avarice of time.” One of the longest and most 
elaborate poems of recent times was composed in the 
streets of London by a physician in busy practice, during 
the brief snatches of time when passing from one patient’s 
door to another. And in order to achieve some good work 
which you have much at heart, you may not be able to 
secure an entire week, or even an uninterrupted day. But 
try what you can make of the broken fragments of time. 
Glean up its golden dust—those raspings and parings of 
precious duration, those leavings of days and remnants of 
hours which so many sweep out into the waste of existence. 
And thus, if you be a miser of moments, if you be frugal 
and hoard up odd minutes and half-hours and unexpected 
holidays, your careful gleanings may eke out a long and 
useful life, and you may die at last richer in existence than 
multitudes whose time is all their own. ‘The time which 
some men waste in superfluous slumber and idle visits and 
desultory application, were it all redeemed, would give 
them wealth of leisure, and enable them to execute under- 
takings for which they deem a less worried life than theirs 
essential. When a person says, “I have no time to pray, 
no time to read the Bible, no time to improve my mind or 
do a kind turn to a neighbour,” he may be saying what he 
thinks, but he should not think what he says; for-if he 
has not got the time already, he may get it by redeem- 
ing it. 

Every scene of occupation is haunted by that “ thief of 
time,” procrastination ; and all his ingenuity is directed 
to steal that best of opportunities, the present time. The 
disease of humanity, disinclination to the work God has 
given, more frequently takes the form of dilatoriness than 
a downright and decided refusal. But delay shortens life 
and abridges industry, just as promptitude enlarges both 
You have a certain amonnt of work before you, and 
in all likelihood some unexpected engagements may be 
superadded as the time wears on. You may begin the 
work immediately, or you may: postpone it till the evening, 
or till the week be closing, or till near the close of life. 
Your sense of duty insists on its being done; but procras- 
tination says, “ It will be pleasanter to do it by and by.” 
What infatuation! to end each day in a hurry, and life 
itself in a panic! and when the flurried evening has closed, 
and the fevered life is over, to leave half your work un- 
done! Whatever the business be, do it instantly, if you 
would do it easily : life will be long enough for the work 
assigned, if you be prompt enongh.—Hamilion’s “ Life in 
Earnest.” 


ALPHABET OF PROVERBS.* 
A Gratn of prudence is worth a pound of craft. 
Boasters are cousins to liars. 
Confession of a fault makes half amends, 
Denying a fault doubles it. 
Envy shooteth at others and woundeth herself. 
Foolish fear doubles danger. 
God reaches us good things by our own hands. 
He has hard work who has nothing to do. 
It costs more to revenge wrongs than to bear them. 
Knavery is the worst trade. 
Learning makes a man fit eompany for himself. 
Modesty is a guard to virtue. 
Not to hear conscience, is the way to silence it. 
One hour to-day is worth two to-morrow. 
Proud looks make foul work in fair faces. 
Quiet conscience gives quiet sleep. 
Richest is he that wants least. 
Small faults indulged, are little thieves that let in greater. 
The boughs that bear most hang lowest, 
Upright walking is sure walking. 
Virtue and happiness are mother and daughter. 
Wise men make more opportunities than they find. 
You never lose by doing a gvod turn. 
Zeal without knowledge is fire without light. 





* From “The Young People’s Pocket Book for 1858,” 
published by the Religious Tract Society. 














